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TO  OUR  PATRONS 


This  nttle  book  is  sent  you  by 
this  company  believing  that  it 
will  prove  a valuable  book  of  ref- 
erence concerning  the  war  and 
the  countries  in  which  it  is  being 
waged.  The  all  absorbing  sub- 
jects of  the  hour  are  the  men, 
places,  ships  and  a description  of 
the  islands.  It  also  contains  a 
vocabulary  of  terms  that  meet 
the  eye  many  times  every  day. 
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for  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
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at  your  command. 
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^United  States  and  Spain 

Compared. 


cx 


Revenues. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  is 
$400,000,000,  while  that  of  Spain  is  but 
$155,000,000,  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  being  two  and  a half  times  greater. 

Army. 

Spain’s  peace  army  comprises  350,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  United  States  is 
only  30.000.  But  on  a war  footing  the 
United  States  would  have  3,000,000  sol- 
diers, twice  as  many  as  Spain,  which 
would  have  1,500,000. 

Area. 

In  area  the  United  States  is  ten  times 
as  large  as  Spain,  Uncle  Sam’s  territo- 
ries including  3,602,990  square  miles, 
against  366.076  in  the  country  ruled  by 
Alfonso  and  the  queen  regent. 

Popiilatiou, 

Spain  has  25,000,000  population.  That 
of  the  United  States  is  74,500,000,  two  and 
a half  times  greater. 

Navy. 

The  tonnage  of  the  armored  vessels 
built  and  building  owned  by  the  United 
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States  is  152,000  tons,  while  that  of  Spain 
is  90,000  tons.  The  United  States  is  thus 
1.7  larger,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
old  monitors.  In  unarmored  displace- 
ments, including  gunboats  under  500  tons 
displacement,  the  United  States  is  twice 
as  strong,  having  100,000  tons  while  Spain 
has  but  50,000  tons 

Torpedo  Boats. 

Spain  at  the  opening  of  the  war  had 
one-third  more  torpedo  craft  than  the 
United  States,  its  fleet  numbering  twenty- 
seven  vessels  while  we  had  twenty-one. 

ITlercliant  Itlarine. 

The  tonnage  of  the  merchant  steam 
vessels  flying  the  American  flag  is  1,200,- 
000  tons,  against  314,0o0  tons  for  Spain, 
the  United  States  exceeding  Spain 
nearly  four  to  one  in  this  respect. 

Commerce. 

In  commerce  the  United  States  is  five 
and  a half  times  as  great  as  Spain,  hav- 
ing a foreign  trade  of  $1,800,000,000,  while 
that  of  Spain  is  but  $345,000,000. 

National  Bebt. 

The  two  countries  have  about  the  same 
debt— $1,800,000,000. 

Productive  Wealth  of  1J.  S.  In  1897. 

Of  corn  we  produced  1,902,967,933 
bushels,  for  which  the  farmers  received 
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— for  farm  prices  only  are  considered — 
no  less  than  $501,072,952,  or  about  one- 
half  the  entire  national  debt. 

Of  wheat  we  produced  530,149,168 
bushels,  which  poured  into  the  laps  of 
the  farmers  the  sum  of  $428,547,121. 

Of  oats  we  produced  698,760,809  bush- 
els, yielding  $147,974,719. 

Thus  on  three  grain  crops  alone  our 
tillers  of  the  soil  earned  $1,077,594,792. 

This  does  not  include  barley,  hay,  beef, 
mutton,  wool,  pork,  eggs,  chickens,  gar- 
den vegetables,  fruits,  butter,  milk,  or 
any  other  of  a hundred  farm  products 
that  together  greatly  exceed  these  three 
recorded  crops  in  value.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  7,000,00O  bales  of  cotton,  or  the 
rice,  or  the  tobacco,  or  anything  else 
than  three  grain  products. 

One  year’s  crops  yield  to  the  cultiva- 
tors six  or  seven  times  our  whole  na- 
tional debt. 

Spanisb  and  American  Wages. 

The  poverty  and  low  state  of  social  life 
and  civilization  of  the  Spaniards  are  in- 
dexed quite  accurately  by  their  wage 
rates.  For  instance,  the  average  weekly 
pay  of  a bricklayer  in  Spain  (Malaga)  is 
$3.80;  in  the  United  States,  $21.18;  of  a 
mason,  $3.30  in  Spain,  $21  in  the  United 
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States;  of  a carpenter,  S3.90  in  Spain, 
S15.25  in  the  United  States;  of  a black- 
smith, $3.90  in  Spain,  $16.02  in  the  United 
States;  of  a tinsmith,  $3  in  Spain,  $14  35 
in  the  United  States;  of  printers,  $4  50  in 
Spain,  $16.42  in  the  United  States;  of 
laborers,  porters,  etc.,  $2.75  in  Spain; 
$8.88  in  the  United  States. 

ITse  ol"  Products. 

The  per  capita  annual  consumption  of 
woolen  goods  in  Spain  is  only  9 shillings’ 
worth,  as  against  18  shillings’  worth  in 
the  United  States; of  sugar,  5 pounds  per 
annum  in  Spain,  43  pounds  in  the  United 
States;  of  beef,  16  pounds  per  annum  in 
Spain,  62  pounds  in  the  United  States;  of 
all  meats,  49  pounds  in  Spain,  120  in  the 
United  States;  of  butter,  none  in  Spain, 
16  pounds  in  the  United  States;  of  coffee, 
4 pounds  in  Spain,  115  pounds  in  the 
United  States. 


CUBA. 


Area. 

Cuba  has  an  area  of  41,655  square 
miles,  comparing  most  closely  with  Ohio, 
which  has  an  area  of  41,060  square  miles. 

It  is  a trifle  smaller  than  Tennessee  or 
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Virginia,  a trifle  larger  than  Kentucky, 
and  five-sevenths  the  size  of  Illinois.  In- 
cluding the  adjacent  Isla  de  Pinos  and 
some  smaller  islands,  the  area  would  be 
increased  to  45,883  square  miles. 

Populatiou. 

Though  Cuba  closely  resembles  both 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  in  area,  it  resembles 
only  Kentucky  in  population,  having  had, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
butchery,  a total  of  1,631,696  inhabitants, 
as  against  Kentucky’s  1,858,635.  Only 
about  one-sixth  of  Kentucky’s  inhabitants 
are  colored,  while  nearly  one-third  of 
Cuba’s  people  are  negroes.  But,  taking 
into  consideration  the  similarity  of  moun- 
tain regions,  of  area,  and  of  races,  prob- 
ably Cuba  is  more  nearly  comparable  to 
Kentucky  than  any  other  State  of  the 
union.  Havana  has  a population  of  250, 
000.  Other  important  cities  are:  Man- 
tanzas,  87,760;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307; 
Cienfuegos,  65,067;  and  Puerto  Principe, 
46,641. 

Early  History. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on 
his  first  voyage,  in  1492. 


The  first  organized  attempt  made  by 
the  Spaniards  to  colonize  Cuba  was  in 
1511  by  Diego  Velasquez,  who  bnmght 
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over  a small  force  from  Santo  Domingo, 
the  large  island  to  the  east  of  Cuba.  Ve- 
lasquez was  a typical  Spanish  conqueror, 
and  resorted  at  once  to  typical  Spanish 
methods.  The  gentle  and  simple  natives 
were  frightened  when  they  saw  the  Span- 
iards on  horseback,  and  fled  before  them. 
Velasquez  pursued  them  and  tramped 
them  beneath  his  horses’  hoofs. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  fifty  years 
after  Velasquez  settled  Cuba  the  native 
population  of  500,000  beings  was  swept 
away  and  exterminated. 

Spain  has  occupied  Cuba  for  387  years, 
except  that  its  capital,  Havana,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  in  1762.  The  Brit- 
ish ships  engaged  in  that  conquest  were 
chiefly  manned  by  American  colonists, 
who  enlisted  in  the  colonies  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

One  insurrection  has  followed  another 
since  the  first  organized  outbreak  against 
the  Spanish  power  in  1826.  In  each  war 
the  Spaniards  have  practiced  the  most 
fiendish  cruelties  on  the  Cubans,  but 
never  until  the  present  war  has  there 
been  an  organized  and  deliberate  attempt 
made  to  exterminate  the  women  and 
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children  as  well  as  the  male  residents 
of  the  island. 

(For  a complete  history  of  Cuba,  see 
“Spain  in  America,”  a full  account  of 
Spanish  conquests  and  the  liberation  of 
the  oppressed  people  from  Spanish  rule  in 
the  Western  hemisphere.  By  C.  M. 
Stevans.) 

Despotic  Government. 

The  governor  general  of  Cuba  was  en- 
dowed by  law  with  despotic  power.  He 
was  even  authorized  to  disregard  the  laws 
of  Spain,  which  were  applicable  to  Cuba, 
at  his  pleasure.  In  fact,  his  will  was  the 
only  law  of  the  Cubans,  and  all  the  judges, 
police  officials,  civil  officers  and  military 
were  his  creatures. 

Its  Corrupt  i^ilitla. 

The  volunteer  military  force,  of  which 
a detachment  was  located  in  every  town 
and  city  of  the  island,  and  which  was 
known  as  the  “ civil  guard,”  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous military  bodies  known  on  earth.  It 
was  composed  of  the  dependents  and 
hangers-on  of  the  official  class,  and  the 
ultra-royal  party  in  Cuba.  Such  has  al- 
ways been  the  power  of  this  party  and  its 
“civil  guard ’’that  no  administration  of 
Spain  has  ever  been  able  to  adopt  any 
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measure  affecting  the  government  of  the 
island  without  its  consent. 

Spauislt  Oppression. 

Spain  has  always  restricted  the  com- 
merce of  the  island,  with  the  view  to  reap- 
ing all  the  benefits  herself.  She  forced 
the  inhabitants  to  draw  from  Spain  most 
of  their  supplies  of  all  kinds  by  imposing 
prohibitory  duties  on  the  products  of 
other  nations. 

Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Cuba 
has  been  cultivated  under  the  Spanish 
tyranny,  yet  enormous  revenues  have 
been  wrung  from  it.  The  wealth  thus 
yielded  to  Spain  in  the  past  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  remarkable  degree  of 
prosperity  that  will  be  rendered  possible 
under  a free  and  enterprising  home  gov- 
ernment. 

Extortions  from  Cuba. 

In  30  years  following  1827,  Cuba  paid 
directly  into  the  Spanish  treasury  at 
Madrid  $90,000,000,  at  the  rate  of  $10  per 
capita. 

In  1867  the  tax  reached  the  rate  of  $25 
per  capita. 

In  the  hundred  years  previous  to  1870, 
the  Spanish  statistics  show  that  the 
Mother  countrv  drew  for  her  own  use 
from  the  treasury  of  Cuba  nearly  $1,500,- 
000,000. 
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At  the  breaking  out  of  the  ten  year  war 
in  1868,  Cuba  was  taxed  $26,000,000  a 
year. 


From  1873  to  1880,  the  tax  averaged 
$50,000,000  a year. 

From  1880  to  1890,  the  tax  was  about 
$32,000,000  a year. 


Since  then  the  annual  tax  has  never 
been  less  than  $26,000,000. 

The  per  capita  tax  of  the  Cubans,  in 
the  country  districts,  has  not  been  less 
than  $16.38,  to  which  was  added  a munic- 
ipal tax  for  those  in  the  towns.  This 
tax  is  twice  what  is  paid  by  Spaniards  in 
Spain,  and  thrice  that  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Nearly  two  thousand  millions  have 
been  paid  to  Spain  in  direct  taxation 
since  1850. 

The  public  debt  put  on  Cuba  is  nearly 
$200,000,000,  or  about  $120  per  capita,  of 
which  not  one  cent  has  been  spent  in 
Cuba. 

The  Cubans  were  compelled  to  pay 
$18,000,000  a year  interest  on  a debt  with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do  and  for 
which  they  received  no  benefit. 

In  1896,  the  debt  represented  a mort- 
gage of  about  $210,  at  a yearly  interest  of 
$12,  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  island, 
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although  the  annual  income  per  capita 
has  never  been  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Religion. 

Spanish  law  so  far  permitted  no  reli- 
gion on  the  island  of  Cuba  but  the  Roman 
Catholic.  There  is  no  other  place  of 
worship.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
church  was  in  1894,  $385,588. 

Education. 

The  church  controls  the  schools.  In 
1894,  the  tax  for  education  was  $137,760, 
none  of  which  went  to  the  common 
schools. 

The  average  attendance  of  those  of 
school  age  in  the  United  States  is  about 
1 to  4;  in  Spain  1 to  11;  in  Cuba  1 to  45. 

Exports  in  1890i 


Notwithstanding  the  taxation  that 
amounted  almost  to  confiscation  the  Cu- 
ban exports  in  1890  were  as  follows: 


To 

Amount, 

Per  ct. 

United  States 

. . $58,577,641 

82.9 

Spain 

8,121,814 

11.5 

F ranee 

733,851 

1 

Germany 

657,068 

.9 

Great  Britain 

394,616 

.5 

Mexico 

211,002 

.3 

Production  and  Commerce. 

The  principal  products  of  Cuba  are 
sugar,  tobacco,  molasses,  rum,  bananas, 
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iron  ore,  manganese  cedar  and  mahoga- 
ny. The  island  is  wonderfully  fertile. 

Before  the  war  Cuba  produced  about 
646,000  tons  of  sugar  a year,  and  150,000 
ton’s  of  molasses.  The  yearly  product  of 
tobacco  was  300,000  bales. 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  in  times  of 
peace  amounted  to  about  $53,000,000  in 
imports  and  $100,000,000  in  exports.  Most 
of  the  commerce  is  with  Spain,  the  United 

States  and  Great  Britain. 

In  a period  of  eight  months  in  1891, 
when  the  imports  amounted  to  $35,000,000, 
more  than  $11,000,000  of  products  from 
Cuba  went  to  Spain,  about  $10,000,000  was 
shipped  to  American  ports  and  $8,000,000 
to  British  ports.  Germany  and  France 
sent  to  Cuba  about  $1,500,000  each  in  the 
same  period. 

Meats  and  dairy  products  exported  to 
Cuba  from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1891  amounted  to  $2,787,608.  Iron  and 
steel  manufactures  brought  $3,120,276, 
breadstuffs  $874,979,  coal  $776,526,  and 
wool  and  manufactures  $1,190,646. 
Railroads,  Telegrapli  Lilnes  aad  Eand 

Values. 

There  are  1,000  miles  of  railroad  in 
Cuba,  and  2,204  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
doing  business  at  157  telegraph  offices 
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and  sending  yearly  about  462,900  mes- 
sages. 

Throughout  the  island  are  large  tracts 
of  land  which  are  still  unexplored,  and 
the  value  of  which  may  not  be  known  for 
years. 

At  the  close  of  1892  the  number  of 
landed  estates  on  the  island  was  90,960. 
The  value  placed  on  these  was  §220,000,- 
000,  with  a rental  value  of  §17,000,000. 

Tlic  Cuban  Tobacco  Industry  as  it  is 
in  time  ol'  War. 

Over  400,000  bales  of  tobacco  (approxi- 
mating 40,000,000  pounds)  were  destroyed 
in  1896  and  1897  in  Vuelta  Abajo. 

In  1897  verylittle  tobacco  was  gathered, 
representing  not  one-tenth  of  the  normal 
crop.  Even  this  small  percentage  was 
grown  in  the  yards  of  houses  in  well  for- 
tified villages  and  in  the  much  talked 
about  Zonas  de  Cultivo,  which  were  de- 
signed by  Gen.  Weyler  for  the  planting 
of  vegetables  for  the  unfortunate  recon- 
centrados  It  will  take  probably  20  years 
before  Vuelta  Abajo  can  again  be  in  as 
flourishing  condition  as  in  January,  1896. 
Whole  villages  and  towns  have  been 
destroyed,  and  80- per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation has  perished.  Even  genuine 
autonomy  would  not  much  benefit  the 
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tobacco  trade  of  Cuba,  since  Spain  is 
under  so  many  obligations  to  the  Com- 
pania  General  de  Tobacos,  a monopoly 
in  that  country,  from  which  the  govern- 
nient  derives  an  enormous  revenue. 

The  condition  of  things  in  the  cigar 
factories  of  Hav'ana  could  not  be  more 
hopeless.  Here  is  a statement  made  by 
the  head  of  the  leading  cigar  factory  one 
year  ago  ; “ In  the  department  devoted 

to  the  preparation  of  raw  tobacco  we 
employ  500  men  and  200  women.  Aver- 
age daily  production  50,000  pounds.  In 
the  cigar  making  department  we  employ 
200  men  and  100  women;  average  daily 
output  1,000,000  cigars.”  Now,  compare 
these  figures  with  others  just  obtained  by 
a visit  to  that  same  factory.  In  the  raw 
tobacco  department  30  men,  10  women; 
average  daily  output,  2,500  pounds  of 
tobacco.  In  the  cigar  making  rooms,  20 
men,  5 women;  average  daily  output  less 
than  75,000  cigars.  F rom  1 ,000,000  cigars 
a day  to  75,000  a day  in  a single  factory  ! 

The  output  of  tobacco  fell  from  half  a 
million  bales  annually,  to  less  than  75,000 

in  the  first  year  of  war. 

The  Cuban  Sugar  Industry. 

During  the  first  vear  of  war,  the  output 
of  sugar  fell  from' 1,100,000  tons  to  150, 
000  tons. 
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Census  of  Cuba. 


Year, 

Pure  White. 

1804 

234,000 

1819 

239,830 

1830 

332,352 

1841 

418,291 

1850 

479,490 

1860 

632,797 

1869 

797,596 

1877 

985,325 

1887 

1,102,689 

Colored. 

Per  Cent. 
Colored. 

198,000 

45.8 

213,203 

47. 

423,343 

56. 

589,333 

58.4 

494,252 

50.75 

566,632 

47. 

602,215 

43. 

492,249 

33. 

485,187 

30.55 

.1 
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Meteorological  Conditions  of  Havana. 


Months 

1 

cd 

. 

0)  1) 
at. 

'd 

B 

ys 

Rainy 

a 

Condition 
of  sky. 

V ■ 

d 

M 

Q 

Cloudy 

Clear 

January  . . 

Deg.r, 

71 

Per  cent. 
82 

8 

2.5 

5 

26 

February. 

74 

84 

7 

2.1 

8 

20 

March  . . . 

74 

82.8 

6 

2.4 

7 

24 

April 

76 

82.4 

4 

1.2 

5 

25 

May 

78 

85.4 

8 

3.6 

8 

23 

June 

81 

85 

10 

5.1 

6 

24 

July  ..  .. 

82 

87.6 

12 

5.6 

6 

25 

August . . . 

82 

88.2 

12 

4.8 

6 

25 

Septemb’r 

80 

88.2 

14 

6 

7 

23 

October . . 

79 

85.2 

9 

3.2 

7 

24 

Novemb’r 

75 

86.2 

8 

3.3 

8 

22 

Decemb’r 

73 

84.8 

6 

1.2 

7 

24 

Mean  or  Total . . 

77 

85.5 

104  1 

41 

80 

258 

i 
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Descriptive. 

There  are  few  lakes  and  they  are  near 
the  coast.  The  most  beautiful  is  Lake 
Ariguanabo,  20  miles  southwest  of 
Havana.  Its  area  is  six  sq.  miles  and  it 
is  full  of  fish. 

Four-fifths  of  Cuba  is  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  wooded  depressions  and 
rolling  slopes,  yet  hardly  a tenth  has  ever 
been  under  cultivation.  There  are 
numerous  small  rivers.  The  Sagua  la 
Grande  is  90  miles  in  length,  and  naviga- 
ble for  small  craft  for  20  miles.  The 
highest  point  of  land  is  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra  (master  range),  called  Pico  T 
quino,  which  is  8,320  feet. 

Curiosities. 

The  mountains  abound  in  unexplored 
caverns;  there  are  numerous  disappear- 
ing rivers,  and  many  beautiful  cascades 
and  cataracts. 

Distances. 

The  distance  from  Cuba  to  Florida  is 
about  that  from  New  York  City  to  Al- 
bany, or  from  Washington  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  extreme  length  of  Cuba  on  its 
meridian  line  is  760  miles,  its  narrowest 
width  is  at  Havana,  thirty  miles,  its 
widest  at  Mazanillo,  125  miles. 
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From  Havana  to  Key  West  is  93  miles; 
Havana  to  New  York,  1,413  miles;  Hav- 
ana to  New  Orleans,  475  miles;  Cuba  to 
Yucatan,  125  miles,  Cuba  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  700  miles. 

ISLE  OF  PINES. 

Size. 

From  east  to  west  it  measures,  maxi- 
mum length,  60  miles,  maximum  breadth 
55  miles.  Its  area  is  about  800  scj.  miles. 
Its  population  is  somewhat  more  than 
2,000. 

Products. 

Being  but  a few  miles  off  the  Southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  it  partakes  of  the  same 
conditions.  However,  it  produces  an 
extra  fine  marble  and  is  rich  in  turpen- 
tine, cedar,  mahogany,  silver,  mercury, 
and  iron. 

At  Santa  Fe  there  are  some  truly  won- 
derful hot  springs,  famous  for  their  cura- 
tive properties. 

Inhabitants. 

The  people  are  a docile,  easy-going 
race  of  Spanish  mulattoes,  contented 
with  whatever  conditions  are  imposed 
upon  them. 
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PUERTO  RICO. 


Area. 

Puerto  Rico  is  much  smaller  than  Cuba, 
with  an  erea  of  3,550  square  miles,  yet  it 
is  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  an  area  of  1,250  square 
miles.  It  is  half  again  as  large  as  Dela- 
ware, and  just  live-sevenths  the  size  of 
Connecticut. 

Population. 

The  population  of  Puerto  Rico  was  re- 
ported in  1887  to  be  813,937,  with 
about  the  same  proportion  of  ne- 
groes as  in  Cuba.  It  therefore  comes 
closest  to  West  \^irginia  in  population, 
that  state  having  762,794  inhabitants, 
though  the  colored  population  of  W’^est 
Virginia  is  infinitely  less  in  proportion. 
It  is  capable  of  developing  a rich  recip- 
rocal trade  with  the  United  States 
under  civilized  methods  of  government. 

Resources. 

Nearly  all  that  is  said  of  Cuba  as  to 
the  people  and  the  resources  may  be 
said  of  Puerto  Rico,  except  that  it  has 
not  been  so  crushingly  oppressed.  Its 
duties  and  its  taxes  have  rarely  been 
more  than  half  that  of  Cuba.  In  1885  it 
exported  192,500  crot.  of  coffee.  Its  for- 
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ests  'are  full  of  mahogany,  ebony  and 
cedar.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile  though  but 
little  cultivated.  In  1887  the  exports 
were  $10,181,291;  the  imports  $10,198,006. 
A chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  is- 
land east  and  west.  El  Yunque,  3,688 
feet  high,  can  be  seen  sixty  miles  at  sea. 
There  are  1,300  streams.  Forty-seven  of 
these  are  navigable. 

A railroad  has  been  partially  built  and 
a fairly  good  telegraphic  service  is  main- 
tained. The  roads  are  little  more  than 
cattle  tracks. 

A variety  of  highland  rice  requiring  no 
“flooding”  is  the  staple  food  of  the  la- 
borers. Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton, 
corn  and  potatoes  are  the  market  crops. 
Grazing  is  quite  an  industry,  fresh  meat 
being  shipped  to  St.  Thomas.  Gold,  iron, 
copper,  coal  and  salt  are  found.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  1873. 

Ponce  de  Leon  between  1509  and  1518 
killed  off  the  natives. 

A governor  appointed  by  the  crown 
manages  affairs.  His  palace  is  at  San 
Juan,  the  capital,  a town  of  24,000  popu- 
lation. 

The  “gilboros”  are  the  small  landhold- 
ers and  are  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian 
stock. 
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' History. 

For  three  centuries  the  island  was  a 
penal  colony.  Not  until  1856  was  any 
trace  of  aborigines  found  by  archaeolo- 
gists. Queer  prehistoric  monuments  on 
the  Rio  Grande  River  have  atrracted  at- 
tention. 

(For  a complete  history  of  Puerto  Rico, 
see  “Spain  in  America,”  by  C.  M.  Ste- 
vans.  The  reader  will  learn  in  this  book 
how  Spain  won  and  lost  most  of  the 
Western  hemisphere.) 

San  Juan  Harbor. 

San  Juan  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in' 
the  West  Indies.  San  Juan  was  sacked 
by  Drake  in  1595  and  by  the  Duke  of  S 
Cumberland  three  years  later.  Baldwin  * 

Heinrich  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful  [ 

attempt  to  take  San  Juan  in  1615.  In 
1678  the  English  failed  in  an  attack  on  ‘ 

the  forts,  and  again  in  1797  they  had  to 
retire  after  a three  days’  siege. 

De  Leon’s  palace,  built  in  1511,  is  one  ; 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  town.  * 

Some  of  the  islands  near  by  send  to 
Porto  Rico  for  water. 

Climate. 

The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  the 
most  salubrious  of  all  the  islands  in  the 
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West  Indian  group.  Hurricanes  are  fre- 
quent. 

All  kinds  of  precious  woods  are  pro- 
duced, among  them  many  varieties  of 
cabinet  and  dye  woods,  mahogany,  ebony, 
lignum  vitae,  cedar  and  logwood.  Roots 

and  herbs  rich  in  medical  properties 
abound. 

Warm  clothing  is  comfortable  at  night. 

The  surf  that  breaks  on  the  north  coast 
is  one  of  the  strongest  known. 

Houses  in  the  towns  have  flat  roofs  to 
catch  water  and  for  recreative  purposes. 
In  the  country  the  houses  are  built  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  on  piles.  This  is 
to  avoid  the  dampness.  The  siesta  is  a 
universal  favorite,  shopping  and  visiting 
being  done  only  at  night. 


THE  PHILIPPPINES. 

Area. 

The  Philippines  cover  114,326  square 
miles,  all  but  2,000  square  miles  of  the 
total  Asiatic  colonial  possessions  of 
Spain.  The  total  number  of  the  islands 
is  about  1,200.  They  are  all  small  with 
the  exception  of  Luzon.  Luzon,  or  Lu- 
con,  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish,  has  an 
area  of  40,024  square  miles,  has  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  5,000,000  and  is  the 
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source  of  the  largest  revenue  from  these 
islands.  Mindanao  is  the  second  largest 
island  in  the  group,  and  has  an  area  of 
52,650  square  miles. 

The  group  of  islands  may  be  compared 
in  area  to  California  or  Japan.  The 
principal  island  Luzon  is  about  the  size 
of  Illinois  or  about  a fourth  larger  than 
Cuba. 

History. 

The  Philippines  were  the  last  discov- 
ery of  Magellan  and  have  ever  since 
been  claimed  by  Spain.  The  discovery 
w'as  made  March  31,  1521,  and  on  April 
22,  1522,  Magellan  was  killed  by  a native 
of  Mactan,  one  of  the  smaller  islands. 
His  ship,  the  Victoria,  which  made  the 
first  voyage  around  the  world,  was  taken 
back  to  Spain  by  Sebastian  Cano,  who 
succeeded  in  command.  They  have  been 
subject  to  Spain  since  1660,  but  it  was 
not  until  1829  that  Spanish  rule  was 
finally  acknowledged.  To  this  day  the 
Negrito  tribes  in  Mindanao  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  Spanish. 

(For  a complete  history  of  The  Phil- 
ippines, see  “Spain  in  America,”  by  C. 
M.  Stevans.  This  is  the  story  of  Spanish 
conquests  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
and  the  struggles  that  led  to  the  over- 
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throw  of  Spain  in  each  of  its  American 
possessions.) 

Origin. 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation, 
many  of  them  being  simply  bare  rocks 
polished  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
Those  which  have  any  soil  at  all  are  very 
fertile. 

liocation. 

The  China  Sea  lies  between  China  and 
this  group  of  islands.  Manilla,  the  cap- 
ital is  about  600  miles  from  Hong  Kong. 

Goveriiineut. 

The  colonial  government  is  admin- 
istered by  a governor  general  and  a cap- 
tain general.  There  are  forty  - three 
provinces  ruled  by  governors,  alcaldes  or 
commandants,  according  to  their  impor- 
tance and  position. 

Religion. 

Spain  has  rigidly  enforced  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
All  churches  and  religious  institutions 
are  built  and  maintained  by  taxation. 

Education. 

All  educational  institutions  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Augustinians,  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans  and  Capuchin  or- 
ders. 

Products. 

The  islands  produce  hemp,  sugar, 
coffee,  copra,  tobacco  leaf  cigars  and 


indigo.  Gold  Mining  is  an  industry  of 
Luzon.  There  is  coal  in  Zebu  and  an 
output  of  5,000  tons  per  month.  There 
are  also  iron,  copper,  sulphur  and  anti- 
mony in  unknown  quantities. 

In  1894,  there  were  produced  8,000,000' 
pounds  of  hemp,  6,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  2,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
nearly  300,000,000  cigars. 

Next  to  Cuba,  the  Philippines  were 
Spain’s  most  precious  colonial  posses- 
sion, and  are  capable  of  being  made  even 
more  valuable  than  the  wonderful  pearl 
of  the  Antilles.  They  are  the  third  sugar 
producing  region  of  the  world.  Philip- 
pine coffee  pays  its  producer  a net  profit 
of  $150  a ton.  The  islands  as  yet  are  in 
the  initial  stage  of  their  development, 
though  they  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a supposed  civilization  for  more 
than  300  years.  For  every  acre  in  culti- 
vation there  are  10,000  untouched  bv  the 
plow.  In  the  forests  of  the  Philippine^ 
are  vast  quantities  of  ebony,  logwood, 
ironwood,  gum  trees  and  cedars. 

Revenues. 

The  revenues  to  Spain  from  the  islands, 
as  well  as  population,  have  been  always 
given  out  falsely  by  the  government. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  1895  w'as  $10,- 
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899,000,  and  the  expenditures  were  Sl3,- 
280,130.  There  is  an  export  duty  on 
tobacco,  and  every  article  is  heavily  taxed 
on  being  imported.  The  duty  on  muslin 
and  petroleum  is  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 


Iniportf^. 

In  1896  the  imports  were  about  ?12,- 

000,000,  and  exports  about  S22, 000,000. 

Taxation. 

The  Spanish  have  been  outrageously 
severe  and  the  natives  have  been  op- 
pressed by  fearful  cruelties  which  Spain 
alone  knows  how  to  inflict.  The  income 
tax  has  been  collected  from  persons  who 
have  no  incomes,  and  the  poll  tax  is 

enormous  and  cruel. 

Rebellion. 

The  insurrection  came  two  years  ago 
and  since  then  the  cruelties,  butcheries, 
and  torture  which  the  people  have  suf- 
fered have  been  indescribable.  Blanco 
slaughtered  the  poor  people  right  and 
left,  but  even  this  monster  was  not  savage 
enough,  and  Spain  recalled  him  to  send 
the  fiend  Polavieja  to  the  islands.  The 
horrors  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippines 
are  inconceivable  to  civilized  minds.  Still, 
the  insurrectionists  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  few  fights  that  have 
taken  place  the  Spanish  have  suffered 
considerably. 
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Shipping. 

The  commerce  is  quite  large  ordinarily. 
In  1895  304  vessels  cleared  the  principal 
ports.  There  are  720  miles  of  telegraph 
in  the  islands  and  seventy  miles  of  rail- 
way. 

Population. 

The  population  is  about  7,670,000.  This 
includes  the  Spanish  army  and  navy. 
The  native  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay 
race,  and  there  are  a few  tribes  of  Negri- 
tos. One  seventh  of  the  people  have 
never  been  conquered  by  Spain.  The 
native  Malays,  or  Tagadays,  have  been 
crossed  with  the  Spanish,  and  a large 
part  of  the  people  are  half-breeds.  These, 
like  the  Cubans,  hate  the  Spanish,  and 
have  worked  with  the  natives  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke. 

Cities. 

Manilla  is  the  capital  of  the  islands  and 
of  Luzon.  It  is  the  largest  city  and  has 
a population  of  154,062.  Other  important 
towns  are  Laoag,  30,642;  Lipa,  43,408; 
Banang,  35,598,  and  Batangas,  35,587. 

Manilla. 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luzon,  is  sixty 
hours  sail  from  Hong-Kong  and  five  days 
from  Singapore.  It  contains  10,000  Eu- 
ropeans. These  include  the  soldiery, 
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clergy,  offiicals  and  foreign  business  and 
professional  men.  The  English  speaking 
residents  do  not  exceed  600.  The  city 
proper  is  surrounded  by  a massive  stone 
wall  more  than  200  years  old,  and  it  is 
sparsely  mounted  with  obsolete  cannon. 
The  people  living  inside  of  the  wall  do 
not  number  more  than  25,000.  It  is,  how- 
ever, for  a tropical  city,  an  extremely 
busy  place.  It  is  the  principal  port  of 
export. 

Itlanilla  Bay. 

The  bay  of  Manilla  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
old  city  of  Manilla,  which  was  founded  by 
Lagaspi  in  1571,  is  surrounded  by  a 
crumbling  wall  of  masonry  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old.  In  this  wall  are  vaults 
for  storage  and  a number  of  guns  are 
mounted  on  the  top.  Soldiers  and  priests 
are  plentiful  in  the  narrow,  dark  streets 
of  the  old  city.  The  river  Pasig,  which 
flows  into  the  harbor,  is  indescribably 
filthy.  There  are  many  ruins  in  evidence 
of  the  hidden  power  of  the  earthquakes 
which  occasionally  work  great  damage  in 
the  islands.  The  streets  of  Manilla  are 
lighted  by  kerosene,  as  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes  makes  the  laying  of  gaspipes 
impracticable. 
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Tides. 

Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  land 
open  toward  the  China  sea  and  practical- 
ly land-locked  toward  the  Pacific  the 
tides  run  to  excessive  heights.  Some- 
times two  tides  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions hurl  themselves  against  each  other  i 

and  the  noise  of  the  shock  can  be  heard 
for  a mile.  Ships  caught  in  the  rush  of 
waters  are*utterly  helpless. 

Climate. 

Owing  to  their  length  north  and  south 
these  islands  possess  a considerable  di- 
versity of  climate.  Their  upper  end 
comes  within  a few  miles  of  reaching 
the  northern  edge  of  the  tropic  zone. 

From  November  to  April  the  tempera- 
ture, though  often  reaching  82  degrees,  is 
not  oppresive  and  the  nights  and  mornings 
are  generally  cool.  During  the  rainy  sea- 
son, which  continues  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, the  heat  is  very  oppressive  and  ener- 
vating and  is  unhealthy  for  strangers. 

In  January  the  thermometer  has  been 
known  to  go  as  low  as  60  degrees  above 
zero,  but  usually  it  ranges  during  the 
dead  of  our  winter  months  from  65 

to  75. 

Storms* 

Thunder  storms  are  frequent  and  dis- 
astrous, and  tremendous  damage  is  done 

i 
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by  the  vaguio,  a sort  of  cyclone  which 
sweeps  over  the  country  from  the  east, 
rotating  uniformly  from  left  to  right,  and 
spending  itself  in  the  China  sea  or 
breaking  upon  the  Asiatic  continent,  as 
did  the  one  of  Sept.  3, 1874,  which  swept 
an  enormous  mass  of  water  upon  the 
city  of  Hong  Kong,  engulfing  over  1,000 
people  and  foundering  fourteen  ships. 

Diseases. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  rare.  Cholera 
is  occasionally  epidemic,  but  not  more 
so  than  in  other  and  cooler  countries. 

Description  of  the  Islands. 

The  Philippines  are  the  most  northern 
group  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  They 
have  a range  of  1,050  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  700  miles  from  east  to  west. 
There  are  only  40  of  any  importance,  of 
which  Luzon,  350  miles  long  and  175 
miles  wide,  is  the  largest.  The  islands, 
with  their  fantastic,  tortuous  forms,  fur- 
rowed by  straits,  stretch  out  in  every 
direction  their  long,  narrow  peninsulas 
and  capes.  From  them  a succession  of 
islands  lead  to  Borneo  and  a chain  of 
small  islands  to  Formosa.  Scenically 
they  are  extremely  beautiful.  Sailing 
among  their  thousand  passages  the  trav- 
eler is  greeted  by  intensely  blue  waves. 
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white  coral  beaches,  massive  mountains 
wooded  to  the  summits,  hundreds  of 
leaping  cataracts,  flowers  of  every  imagi- 
nable form  and  color  and  a sky  of  deep 
and  serene  loveliness.  From  Luzon  one 
of  the  World’s  largest  volcanoes  rears  its 
scarred  head,  crowned  for  months  with 
fire.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  more 

than  8,000  feet  high.  The  interior  is 
composed  of  mighty  rivers,  large  lakes, 
heavy  forests  and  wide  alluvial  plains. 

Tlie  Inbabitauts. 

The  native  population  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands— or  rather  the  population 
now  known  as  natives-is  of  Malay  ex- 
traction. The  aborigines,  who  are  few  m 
number,  and  have  been  driven  to  the 
interior  are  akin  to  the  Papuans,  with 
wooly  hair  and  faces  of  the  negroid  type. 
The  Malayans  have  the  customary  yellow 
skin,  black  eyes  and  straight  hair  of  that 
race.  They  are  peaceful  and  lazy,  de- 
voted gamblers  and  passionately  addicted 
to  cock-fighting.  They  make  good  ac 
countants,  good  sailors  and  are  expert 
penmen  They  are  brave  enough,  but 
their  lack  of  national  cohesion  and  mcon- 
querable  sloth  make  them  an  easy  people 

to  rule.  . , 

Class  feeling  runs  very  high,  me 
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Philippine  Spanish  are  considered  not 
quite  up  to  the  tone  of  the  Peninsula 
Spanish  ; together  they  hate  all  the  other 
races,  all  the  other  races  hate  them  and 
each  other,  and  everybody  joins  in  a most 
cordial  hate  of  the  foreigner. 

Hoineis  of  llie  People. 

In  the  construction  of  residences  regard 

has  to  be  taken  of  shutting  out  the  heat 
of  the  sun’s  rays  and  at  the  same  time 
permitting  light  and  ventilation,  while 
the  possibility  of  earthquakes  must  also 
not  be  neglected.  Glass  windows  are 
practically  unknown.  The  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  house  usually  has  sliding 
windows,  six  feet  by  three  or  four,  with 
two-inch  square  panes  of  placuna,  a flat 
transparent  oyster  shell,  which  admit 
light  but  shut  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are 
not  easily  broken  and  are  readily  re- 
placed. Carpets,  curtains  and  uphol- 
stery, to  collect  dust  and  harbor  insects, 
are  not  used.  Straw  matting  takes  the 

place  of  a mattress  on  the  bed. 

The  native  houses  are  built  of  bamboo 
poles  and  cocoa  thatching,  and  if  three 
of  them  fell  on  a man  he  would  not  know 
it.  The  homes  of  the  Europeans  are 
made  of  brick  or  stone  only  as  high  as 
the  first  story.  The  second  story  is  of 
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light  wood.  The  roof  is  of  thatch  built 
upon  pillars  erected  independently  of  the 
walls  of  the  structure.  The  first  part  of 
a Philippine  European’s  house  to  be  built 
is  the  roof.  Being  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  the  workmen  take  their  time  in 
finishing  the  remainder. 

West  Indies  Lost  to  Spain. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  May  1494,  who  called  it  St.  Jago;  in 
1655  it  was  captured  under  orders  from 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Bahamas  were 
settled  by  Englishmen  after  the  Spaniards 
had  depopulated  them.  Antigua  and 
Barbuda  were  taken  and  settled  by  the 
English  in  1632.  Monteserrat  has  hac 
an  eventful  history,  having  belonged  to 
Spain,  been  taken  by  England,  con- 
quered by  PTance,  and  finally  regained 
by  England  in  1784. 

The  Virgin  Isles,  now  the  property  o' 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  were  taken 
in  1666.  Trinidad  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  1797;  Tobago  was  taken  by 
the  English  under  Spanish  protest,  cap- 
tured by  the  French  and  regained  by 
England  in  1783.  Barbadoes  belonged 
to  Spain,  which  took  from  it  all  its  na- 
tives but  never  settled  it.  Great  Britain 
colonized  it  in  1625,  and  has  held  it  ever 
since. 
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St.  Vincent  was  taken  by  Great  Britain 
in  1783.  Grenada  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1498,  who  called  it  Con- 
cepcion. The  first  real  colony  was 
founded  in  1650  by  the  French;  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1762,  retaken  by 
France  in  1779,  and  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  1783.  The  French  have  taken 
Martinique,  Guadalupe,  Deseada,  Marie 
Galanta,  the  Saints,  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St.  Martin.  The  Dutch  have  St.  Eustatia, 
Saba,  Bonaire,  Curacao  and  Aruba.  Den- 
mark owns  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John.  ‘ Venezuela  holds  Coche, 
Cuagua,  Margherita  and  Tortuga.  The 
old  and  rich  Spanish  islands  of  Hispa- 
niola are  now  the  two  republics  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  Haiti. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  three  small 
ones,  Isla  de  Pinos,  Bieque  and  Culebra 
are  lost  to  Spain  through  the  oppression 
and  miss-government  of  Cuba. 


LEADING  FACTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

(For  a complete  history  of  the  cause 
and  conduct  of  the  war  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  read  “Spain  in 
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America,”  by  C M Stevans.  In  this 
history,  on  account  of  the  conquests  of 
Spain  in  the  Western  hemisphere  is  given 
with  the  struggles  that  at  last  liberated 
all  the  colonies  from  Spanish  tyranny.) 

Code  for  Naval  Signal!^. 

Previous  to  1816,  the  code  was  similar 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  There  was  a 
flag  for  each  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and 
pennants  for  special  signals.  Confusion 
often  resulted  from  commanders  making 
their  own  combinations. 

From  1816  to  1846  a code  dictionary 
was  used,  after  which  the  Roger’s  code 
came  into  general  service.  It  consisted 
of  nine  square  flags  and  five  pennants 
with  a dictionary  for  13,405  combinations. 

In  1861,  the  Roger’s  code  was  changed 
to  a system  having  twelve  square  flags 
and  nine  pennants  There  were  ten 
numbered  flags,  three  repeating  pen- 
nants, with  two  square  flags  and  six  pen- 
nants for  defining  signals.  The  diction- 
ary contained  combinations  for  9,999  sig- 
nals. 

In  1866  this  system  was  elaborated  by 
the  addition  of  eight  defining  flags  and 
pennants,  and  such  changes  made  in  the 
combinations  as  to  give  almost  unlimited 
means  of  communications. 
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1 At  night  lights  are  used,  or,  especially 

i during  fogs,  steam  whistles  are  employed 

under  a system  of  long  and  short  blasts 
after  the  fashion  of  the  dots  and  dashes 
used  in  telegraphy. 

The  naval  battle  cry  of  the  Americans 
is,  “ Remember  the  Maine,”  which  is  to 
fly  from  the  mast-head  of  the  flag-ship 
whenever  the  enemy  is  sighted.  The 
letters  of  the  signal  are  taken  from  the 
international  code,  and  are  understood 
by  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  flrst  three  letters  mean 
“Remember,”  and  the  last  four  signify 
Maine.” 

Pay  of  Sailors. 

The  Admiral  of  the  navy  is  its  highest 
paid  official.  His  salary  is  $13,000  ayear 
all  the  time,  with  commutations  for  ra- 
tions and  quarters.  The  salaries  of  the 
other  officers  are  arranged  on  a sliding 
scale  in  three  divisions— “at  sea,”  on 
“shore  duty,”  and  on  “leave.”  Thus  a 
Vice  Admiral,  who  is  at  sea,  gets  S9,000 
a year;  if  assigned  to  shore  duty  he 
draws  $8,000,  and  if  “put  on  the  bench” 
waiting  orders  he  gets  only  $6,000,  the 
difference  between  the  two  extremes  be- 
ing about  33  1-3  per  cent.  The  pay  scale 
of  the  others  is  as  follows: 
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Sea. 

Rear  Admirals  $6,000 

Commodores 5 000 

Captains 4*«>no 

(Commanders  \ 3,500 

Lieutenant  Commandeis 3 000 

Lieutenants 2 6(X) 

Masters ’/’/*  2 000 

Ensigns ];400 

Midshipmen  1,000 

Cadet  midshipmen  *500 

Mates 900 

Paymasters  ’ 2 800 

Surgeons 2,800 

Chaplains  2,800 

First  assistant  engineers 2,000 

Second  assistant  engineer 1*700 

Boatswains,  1,200 

Gunners ' 1*200 

Carpenters 1*200 


Shore, 

$5,000 

4.000 
3,500 

3.000 
2,600 
2.200 
1,700 
1,200 

800 

500 

700 

2,400 

2.400 
2,300 
1,800 

1.400 
900 
900 
900 


In  nearly  every  grade  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  pay  for  every  five  years  of  ser- 
vice. Take  the  case  of  a paymaster,  for 
instance,  who  starts  with  minimum  salary 
of  $2,800  a year  for  sea  duty,  and  he  can, 
by  subsequent  terms  of  service,  work 
himself  up  to  $4,200  a year  There  will 
be  no  increase  in  rank,  unless  there  is  a 
regular  promotion;  the  extra  pay  is  a re- 
ward by  the  government,  or  rather  an 
inducement  for  experienced  officers  to 
remain  in  the  service. 


The  pay  of  a common  sailor,  landsman 
is  his  official  name,  is  $21  a month  and 
from  this  there  is  a gradual  increase  for 
“ordinary”  and  ‘‘able”  seamen  up  to  S30 
a month.  If  a sailor  is  forced  to  work  as 
a fireman,  which  sometimes  happens 
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through  scarcity  of  hands,  he  draws  33 
cents  a day  in  addition  to  his  regular 
monthly  pay.  All  sailors  are  also  allowed 
one  ration  a day,  or  its  equivalent  of  30 
cents  in  money.  This  ration  consists  of 
one  pound  of  salt  pork  and  one-half  pint 
of  beans;  or,  one  pound  salt  beef,  with 
one-half  pound  of  flour  and  two  ounces 
of  dried  apples;  or,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  preserved  meat,  with  one-half 
pound  of  rice,  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
one  ounce  dessicated  vegetables.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  issued  daily  to  each 
man  fourteen  ounces  of  biscuit,  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tea,  or  one  ounce 
of  coffee  or  cocoa,  and  two  ounces  of 
sugar.  Once  a week  there  is  an  addi- 
tional issue  to  each  man  of  one-half  pint 
of  pickles,  one-half  pint  of  vinegar,  and 
one-half  pint  of  molasses.  When  ships 
are  in  port  where  fresh  meats  and  vege- 
tables can  be  obtained  these  are  used  in 
lieu  of  the  salt  rations.  The  govern- 
ment allowance,  when  served  in  “mess,” 
is  more  than  the  average  man  can  eat. 
The  rations  for  100  men  say,  when  used 
together,  will  feed  125.  Jack  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  get  many  a delicacy, 
or  to  save  money.  Only  100  rations  will 
be  drawn,  and  the  men  will  get  a cash 
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credit  on  the  ship’s  books  for  twenty-five 
rations  a day  at  30  cents  each.  This 
means  ^7.50  a day,  a total  of  $2,742.50  a 
year  to  divide  among  100  men. 


Pay  of  Soldiers 

The  following  is  the  monthly  stipend 
of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army: 


Major-general $625.00 

Brigadier-general 458.33 

Colonel 291.67 

Lieutenant-colonel 250  00 

208.32 

Captain,  mounted  166.67 

Captain,  not  mounted 150.00 

Regimental  adjutant 150.00 

Regimental  quartermaster " 150.00 

First  lieutenant,  mounter 13;i.33 

First  lieutenant,  not  mounted 125.00 

Second  lieutenant,  mounted 125,00 

Second  lieutenant,  not  mounted  ....  116.67 

Chaplain  ■"  ]25.'oo 

Company : 

13.0T 

Musician 13  00 

Trumpeter 13.O0 

Wagoner  14  OO 

Artificer....  ...  | 15.00 

Corporal  (artillery,  calvary  and  infantry)  ]5,'00 
Blacksmith  and  farrier  ....  15  00 

Saddler  1 ll'm 

Sergeant . 18,00 


Corporal  (engineers  and  ordnance)......  20.00 

First  sergeant  25.00 


Sergeant  (engineers,  ordnance  and  sig- 


nal corps) ; . 34.o(. 

Sergeants  (signal  corps) 45.0C 

Regiment: 

Chief  trumpeter  . 22.00 

Principal  musician 22^00 

Saddler  sergeant 22^00 

Chief  musician 60^00 

Sergeant-major. ’!!!!!!’.  23!o0 
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Quarterraaster-serpeant <^•00 

Sergeant-major  and  quartermaster  ser- 

geant 36.00 

„ 

Ordnance  sergeant  ^ w 

Commissarj'  sergeant ^ w 

Post  quartermaster-sergeant m.uo 

Hospital  corps; 

Hospital  steward 

Acting  hospital  steward..  

Private 

Veterinary  surgeon  (senior) m 

Veterinary  surgeon  (junior)  jaw 

Hospital  matron  — 


Prize  jTIoney. 

The  distribution  of  prize  money  is 
regulated  by  sections  4630,  4631  and  4632 
of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  bnited 
States,  which  are  as  follows; 

Section  4630.  The  net  proceeds  of  all 
property  condemned  as  prize  shall, when 
the  prize  was  of  a superior  or  equal 
force  to  the  vessel  or  vessels  making  the 
capture,  be  decreed  by  the  captors;  and 
when  of  inferor  force,  one-half  shall  be 
decreed  to  the  captors,  except  that  in 
case  of  privateers  and  letters  of  marque, 
unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  provided  in 
commissions  issued  to  such  vessels. 

“Section  4631— All  prize  money  ad- 
judged to  the  captors  shall  be  distributed 
in  the  following  proportions: 

“First — To  the  commanding  officer  of 
a fleet  or  squadron,  one-twentieth  part  of 
all  prize  money  awarded  to  any  vessel  or 
vessels  under  his  immediate  command. 
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“Second — To  the  commanding  officer 
of  a division  of  a fleet  or  squadron,  on 
duty  under  the  orders  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief of  such  fleet  or  squadron,  a 
sum  equal  to  one-fiftieth  part  of  any 
prize  money  awarded  to  a vessel  of  such 
division  for  a capture  made  while  under 
his  command,  such  fiftieth  part  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  moiety  due  to  the  United 
States,  if  there  be  such  moiety,  otherwise 
from  the  amount  awarded  to  the  captors, 
but  such  fiftieth  part  shall  not  be  in  ad- 
dition to  any  share  which  may  be  due  to 
the  commander  of  the  division,  and 
which  he  may  elect  to  receive  as  com- 
mander of  a single  ship  making  or  as- 
sisting in  the  capture. 

“Third — To  the  fleet  captain  one-hund- 
redth part  of  all  prize  money  awarded  to 
any  vessel  or  vessels  of  the  fleet  or 
squadron  in  which  he  is  serving,  except 
in  the  case  where  the  capture  is  made  by 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  he  is  serv'-- 
ing  at  the  time  of  such  capture,  and  in 
such  case  he  shall  share  in  proportion  to 
his  pay  with  the  other  officers  and  men 
on  board  such  vessel. 

“Fourth — To  the  commander  of  a 
single  vessel  one-tenth  part  of  all 
the  prize  money  awarded  to  the  vessel 
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under  his  command,  if  such  vessel  at  the 
time  of  capture  was  under  the  command 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  a fleet  or 
squadron,  or  a division,  and  three-twen- 
tieth if  his  vessel  was  acting  independ- 
ently of  such  superior  officer. 

“Fifth— After  the  foregoing  deductions 
the  residue  shall  be  distributed  and  pro- 
portioned among  all  the  others  doing 
duty  on  board,  including  the  fleet  cap- 
tain, and  borne  upon  the  books  of 
the  ship,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
rates  of  pay  in  the  service. 

“Section  4632— All  vessels  of  the  navy 
within  signal  distance  of  the  vessel  or 
vessels  making  the  capture,  under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  such  condition  as 
to  be  able  to  render  effective  aid,  if 
required,  shall  share  in  the  prize;  and  in 
case  of  vessels  not  in  the  navy,  none  shall 
be  entitled  to  share  except  the  vessel  or 
vessels  making  the  capture ; in  which 
term  shall  be  included  vessels  present  at 
and  rendering  actual  assistance  in  the 
capture.” 

Besides  this  division  of  prize  money 
the  government  makes  generous  al- 
lowance to  its  sailors  in  other  ways.  A 
bounty  of  $100  per  head  is  paid  for 
every  person  on  an  enemy’s  ship  sunk  or 
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destroyed  in  action  with  one  of  our  ships 
. of  superior  size.  If  our  ship  is  of  in- 
ferior size,  the  bounty  is  increased  to 
$200  a head.  In  case  of  ships  destroyed 
or  sunk  without  an  action  at  arms,  the 
bounty  is  $50  a head. 

In  case  an  enemy  captures  an  Ameri- 
can war  vessel,  and  the  ship  is  then  recap- 
tured by  Yankee  tars,  salvage  is  allowed 
to  the  victorious  crew,  the  same  as  if 
they  had  picked  up  an  abandoned  mer- 
chantman at  sea,  the  amount  being  us- 
ually two-thirds  the  actual  value  of  the 
ship  and  its  armament  and  furnishings. 
All  of  this  money  also  goes  to  the  sailors 
directly  concerned  in  the  recapture. 

Advance  In  Provision  Prices  during 
One  lUontli  of  War. 

Domestic  Prices. 


March  April  Per  cent 
28.  26  advance 

Flour $4.85  $5.50  n 

Coffee 05/*  .06%  25 

Beans 97  I.35  40 

Potatoes 60  .66  10 

Cash  wheat 1,01  1.22  21 

May  wheat 1.05i^  1.23  17 

July  wheat 8t  ,93U  11 

Cash  corn 28^  .345I  gl 

Cash  oats 27/*  .31^  14 

Cash  rye  49^  .60U  22 

Mess  pork  Ibrl.)  9.50  11  32V4  20 

Lard  (100 lbs) 4.92)4  5.70^  16 

Short  ribs  (100  lbs.)...  5.00  5.52V4  10 

Green  hams. 06%  .07%  8 
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Foreign  Prices. 


Per  cent 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  advance 

Liverpool-  Wheat 

....  7 8 

9 0 

17 

Liverpool — Corn 

..  . 3 3% 

4 1% 

25 

Liverpool — Flour  . 

.... 25  0 

31  0 

24 

Liverpool— May  whe't  7 

9 1/2 

21 

Liverpool — Bacon 

..  32  6 

38  6 

20 

Liverpool — Lard 

...26  3 

29  3 

11 

Liverpool— Cheese 

...37  0 

42  6 

15 

f.  c. 

f. 

Antwerp — Wheal., 

....21.621/2 

26 

20 

Paris— Wheat 

....28,9.5 

32 

11 

General 

Maximo 

Gomez. 

Gomez  was  born  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
was  fighting  there  for  Spain  in  1864,  when 
internecine  troubles  called  on  him  to  sup- 
port the  government,  of  which  he  was 
then  a citizen.  Four  years  later  when 
the  Cuban  revolution  started  he  became 
a private  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  army 
organized.  For  bravery  on  the  field  of 
battle  he  was  made  a captain  in  1869. 
As  Colonel  Gomez  in  1872,  with  Calixto 
Garcia,  he  captured  Holguin.  That  act 
made  him  a brigadier  general.  The 
death  of  Agramonte  raised  him  to  com- 
mandent  of  the  insurgent  forces.  When 
the  rebels  were  finally  beaten  he  fled  by 
way  of  Jamaica  to  New  York. 

Later  he  fought  in  Venezuela,  Ecuador 
and  Colombia.  His  name  became  an  in- 
spiration to  any  soldiery.  His  capacity  for 
organizing  troops  and  having  a definite 
plan  of  action  made  him  under  all  cir- 
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cumstances  a stronger  commandant  than 
Maceo.  The  latter  was  a whirl  wind  in 
battle,  but  not  a tactician.  Maceo 
slaughtered  when  he  struck,  but  was 
weak  in  preparation  for  battle.  Maceo 
would  have  risked  all  on  a single  battle. 
Gomez  chose  the  other  course  of  fighting 
fifty  small  engagements,  dividing  the 
enemy’s  forces,  harrassing,  annoying  all 
the  time.  He  felt  that  the  victory  of  Cuba 
lay  in  a waiting  policy,  and  his  judgment 
has  been  proved  to  be  correct.  It  was 
left  for  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  say,  even  before 
the  Maine  was  destroyed,  that  Blanco 
and  all  Spain  could  never  conquer  the 
present  rebellion. 

Gomez  came  to  the  command  he  now 
holds  after  the  death  of  Maceo.  His 
last  utterance  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  that  is  of  note  was: 

“Will  they  hear  the  cry  from  Armenia 
and  close  their  ears  to  the  moan  of  a 
weak  sister  on  their  doorstep?” 

This  man,  once  in  the  service  of 
Weyler  as  a soldier,  is  the  one  who 
forced  Weyler  back  to  Spain,  aftei 
whipping  him  at  every  point  in  the  prov 
inces  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

Commodore  Qeorge  Dewey. 

Commodore  George  Dewey,  command- 
er of  the  Asiatic  squadron  that  annihi- 
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lated  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manilla  Bay,  is 
a veteran  among  the  naval  offlcers  of  the 
United  States.  He  received  his  first  ex- 
perience under  Admiral  Farragut,  and 
aboard  the  old  steam  sloop  Mississippi, 
to  which  he  was  assigned  for  duty  April 
19,  1861,  eight  days  before  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon. 

Commodore  Dewey  was  born  in  1837, 
and  is  a native  of  Vermont.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Academy  from  that 
State  in  September,  1857.  When  he  was 
graduated  four  years  later  he  was  sent 
aboard  the  steam  frigate  Wabash,  and 
w'ent  on  a cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  received  his  commission  as  a Lieuten- 
ant when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
Mississippi,  which  joined  the  West  Gulf 
squadron.  When  Farragut’s  fleet  forced 
an  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  Lieutenan- 
Dewey  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
upon  the  old  steam  sloop. 

Commodore,  then  Lieutenant  Dewey, 
got  his  first  command  in  1870,  when  he 
performed  special  service  with  the  Narra- 
gansett.  He  made  surveys  of  the  Pacific 
coast  until  1876,  when  he  became  a light- 
house inspector,  afterwards  being  the 
secretary  of  the  Lighthouse  board.  Du- 
ring 1882-’83  he  commanded  the  Juniatta 
on  the  Atlantic  station. 
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In  September,  1884,  Lieutenant  Dewey 
was  made  a captain,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Dolphin,  one  of  the  four  vessels 
which  formed  the  original  “White  Squad- 
ron."  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Pensacola  of  the  European  Squadron  in 
the  following  year,  remaining  as  its  com- 
mander until  1888,  when  he  becam.e  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and 
Recruiting  with  the  rank  of  Commodore. 

The  duties  and  rank  of  Captain  Dewey 
remained  unchanged  then  until  1893, when 
he  became  a member  of  the  Lighthouse 
board.  He  received  his  commission  as 
Commodore  Feb.  28,  1896,  being  about 
the  same  time  made  president  of  the 
Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  January,  1898, 
when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Asiatic  Squadron,  and  May  1,  1898,  an- 
nihilated the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manilla, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Rear  Admiral. 

Senior  Don  Vincente  iUontejo  y Trillo, 

Vice  Admiral. 

Don  Vincente  Montejo  y Trillo,  vice 
admiral,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  Philippines,  is  known  personally 
to  a very  few  men  in  the  United  States. 
His  reputation,  however,  is  more  wide- 
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spread,  and  many  of  the  attaches  of  for- 
eign legations  have  great  things  to  say 
to-day  of  the  man  who  was  vanquished 
only  by  the  superior  courage,  seaman- 
ship and  markmanship  of  the  American 
warriors.  Admiral  Montejo  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  flagship,  the  splendid 
Reina  Maria  Christina,  during  the  en- 
gagement. He  went  onboard  the  Isla  of 
Cuba,  hoisted  his  flag  there  and  gave  up 
the  battle  only  when  every  one  of  his 
fighting  vessels  had  been  either  battered 
to  pieces,  burned  or  placed  hors  du  com- 
bat. Europeans  say  Montejo  has  splen- 
did courage,  an  excellent  control  of  men, 
a high  order  of  patriotism  and  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  sea  strategy.  They 
say  he  is  high-spirited,  and  that  such  a 
crushing  defeat  as  he  received  must  be  a 
severe  blow  to  him,  as  his  pride  in  his 
ships  was  equaled  only  by  his  supreme 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  reckon  well 
with  any  foe  afloat.  The  vanquished  ad- 
miral is  mentioned  as  a man  of  few  words, 
and  to  illustrate  his  taciturnity  his  report 
of  his  defeat  is  cited.  Montejo  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a higher  type  of  Spaniard 
than  the  Weylers,  De  Lomes  and  others 
with  whom  America  has  had  to  deal. 
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Admiral  Cervera. 

Admiral  Cervera,  the  commander  of 
the  notorious  Cape  Verde  fleet  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  only  sailor,  barring  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man’s  captain,  who  was  able  so  to  navi- 
gate his  ships  as  to  have  them  in  Cadiz 
port,  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  elusive  Spaniard  is  an 
ancient  mariner,  wily,  full  of  resources 
and  well  informed  in  his  profession.  He 
has  won  his  promotion  by  merit  as  well 
as  political  influence,  but  has  reached 
old  age  without  much  experience  in  the 
actualities  of  war. 


William  Thompson  Sampson. 

Rear  Admiral  Sampson  graduated  at 
I the  Naval  Academy  of  Annapolis  in  1861. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  frigate  Potomac. 

I Later  he  was  returned  to  Annapolis  as 
an  instructor,  and  in  1865  was  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Patapsco  of  the  South 
I Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  He  stood 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Patapsco  the  night 
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of  -Jan.  15,  1865,  when,  while  dragging  for 
torpedos,  the  boat  struck  one  and  was 
instantly  sunk.  He  was  thrown  into  the 
water  and  picked  out  by  one  of  the  picket 
boats.  For  his  intrepidity  at  this  time 
he  was  honorably  mentioned  by  his  com- 
manding officer. 

In  1866  he  was  lieutenant  commander 
of  the  flagship  Colorado  of  the  European 
station,  and  in  1872  with  the  Congress  at 
the  same  station.  He  was  frequently  re- 
turned to  Annapolis  during  this  time  to 
act  as  a special  instructor  for  short  peri- 
ods. His  commission  as  a commander 
came  to  him  in  1874,  when  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Alert.  Eight  years  later 
he  is  found  in  the  Asiatic  squadron,  and 
in  1885  doing  special  service  at  the  naval 
observatory  and  a member  of  the  inter- 
national prime-meridian  and  time  con- 
ference. With  the  opening  of  this  dec- 
ade he  was  on  land  again  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  academy  from  which  he  grad- 
uated, a delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  international  maritime  conferences, 
and  commissioned  captain.  One  year 
later  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
ironclad  San  Francisco,  and  in  another 
year  the  firsl  commander  of  the  Iowa. 
Still  another  year,  and  he  went  higher— 
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this  time  to  be  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
naval  ordnance. 

President  McKinley  called  him  to  be 
president  of  the  board  of  inquiry  on  the 
Maine  disaster,  and  from  that  work  he 
succeeded  Admiral  Sicard  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 

His  home  is  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  thirty 
minutes  out  of  New  York  City.  He  has 
been  married  twice  and  his  family  con- 
sists of  two  sons,  Ralph  and  Harold,  and 
his  daughters,  Olive  Farrington,  Han- 
nah, Margaret,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
Roy  C.  Smith,  and  Kate,  the  wife  of  En- 
sign Jackson,  the  hero  of  Samoa.  When 
the  terrific  hurricane  was  raging  in  the 
Samoan  islands,  so  disastrous  to  the  war 
vessels  at  Apia,  Ensign  Jackson  formed 
a human  sail  of  his  men  and  kept  his  ves- 
sel from  going  on  the  reefs. 

Winfield  S.  Schley. 

Commodore  Winfield  S.  Schley,  com- 
mander of  the  flying  squadron,  is  a typical 
gentleman-soldier  of  the  sea.  He  is 
a fighter  and  a scholar.  He  came  out 
of  the  naval  academy  in  1860,  and 
went  into*the  war  in  1861.  He  was  in 
the  west  gulf  blockading  squadron  for  a 
year,  and  took  part  in  all  the  engagements 
that  led  up  to  the  capture  of  Port  Hud- 
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son,  trom  March  16  to  July  9,  1863.  He 
is  a tall  officer  with  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity natural  to  the  high-toned  Mary- 
lander. He  is  cultured  and  a linguist. 
He  has  a fine  command  of  French  and 
Italian  and  can  talk  to  the  Spaniard  in 
Spanish  as  pure  as  that  of  any  grandee. 
His  courage  is  unquestioned.  When  he 
was  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso  he  defied 
the  combined  fleet  of  Great  Britain  and 
Chile  and  kept  his  decks  ready  for  ac- 
tion by  day  and  night.  He  was  satisfied 
that  with  his  one  ship  he  could  have 
cleared  the  harbor  in  two  hours,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  whether  or  not  he 
was  correct  in  that  opinion,  he  and  his 
men  would  have  tried  it.  Commodore 
Schley  was  born  in  1839,  but  his  life  on  the 
open  sea  has  preserved  him  vigorous  and 
hearty.  Cool  headed,  alert,  quick  to  de- 
cide, fearless  in  execution,  he  is  an  ideal 
commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  sea. 

Robert  D.  Evans. 

Captain  Evans  is  a Virginian  by  birth. 
When  the  South  seceeded  he  was  cadet 
at  Anapolis,  and  his  patriotiotic  mother 
promptly  sent  in  his  resignation  without 
consulting  her  son.  Young  Evans  was 
his  mother’s  son,  and  as  promptly  repu- 
diated the  resignation  (which  had  been 
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meanwhile  accepted  at  Washington),  and 
was’  restored  to  the  service.  He  was 
made  an  ensign  in  1863  and  went  to  the 
war.  In  an  a attack  on  Fort  Fisher  he 
landed  a force  of  seamen  and  mariners 
and  was  shot  twice  in  the  leg  for  his 
pains.  That  is  why  “Fighting  Bob” 
struts  with  a limp  on  the  deck  of 
his  big  battle  ship.  In  another  engage- 
ment, from  the  water,  with  Fort  Sumter, 
he  was  punctured  by  a piece  of  shell 
which  broke  his  kneecap,  but  refusing  to 
go  below,  he  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment until  it  was  over. 


In  1891  Captain  Evans  was  assigned  to 
the  Yorktown.  His  ship  entered  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso  when  Chile  and 
this  country  were  in  a diplomatic  quarrel. 
The  Yorktown  anchored  directly  before 
the  batteries.  She  was  a poorly  armored 
ship  and  lightly  armed.  The  bay  was 
occupied  by  a number  of  torpedo  boats 
in  practice,  and  as  the  Yorktown  was  the 
only  ship  in  the  port  they  used  her  for  a 
point  of  attack.  Captain  Evans  objected 
to  being  made  a target  of  and  ordered 
his  ship  cleared  for  action.  The  guns 
were  loaded,  the  men  ordered  to  their 
posts  and  the  captain’s  gig  lowered.  He 
sought  out  the  general  of  the  city  and  de- 
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manded  that  the  bay  be  cleared  of  the 
torpedo  boats.  It  was  done. 

(See  “Spain  in  America,”  by  C.  M. 
Stevans,  for  a complete  history  of  all  the 
heroes  of  liberation  from  Spain’s  cruelty 
in  the  New  World.) 

Nautical  Terms. 

A 

Amidships — The  middle  part  of  the  ship, 
whether  in  regard  to  her  length  or 
breadth. 

Anchor  Watch  — A small  number  of 
men  kept  on  duty  at  night  while  the 
ship  is  at  anchor  in  port,  to  be  ready 
for  anything  w'hich  may  suddenly  turn 
up. 

Arm  and  Away — The  order  for  the  small 
boats  of  a ship  to  prepare  for  service. 
Ardois  System— Electric  signal  lights 
carried  on  a. stay  from  a masthead  and 
made  to  show  a series  of  red  or  white 
lights. 

Athwart — Transversely;  at  right  angles 
to  the  keel. 

Armor  Inclined— A perpendicular  belt 
running  diagonally  on  board  for  a short 
distance  at  the  forward  and  after  ends 
of  the  belt. 

B 

Backing — The  timber  to  which  the  ar- 
mor plates  are  bolted. 

Barbette — A fixed  circular  belt  of  ar- 
mor rigidly  attached  to  the  deck,  pro- 
tecting the  turret,  which  revolves  inside 
The  guns  fire  over  it.  Guns  are  mount- 
ed in  barbette  when  they  fire  over  a 
parapet  and  not  through  port  holes. 
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Byttle  Lantern— a lantern  supplied 
for  lighting  up  the  decks  during  an 
engagement. 

Berth  Deck— The  deck  next  below  the 
lower  gun  deck. 

Between  Decks— The  space  comprised 
between  any  two  decks. 

Bilge — That  part  of  the  hull  more  near- 
ly horizontal  than  vertical. 

Bilge  Keel — A projection  on  the  bilge 
of  a vessel  parallel  with  keel. 

Bcfw  Chaser  — A gun  mounted  in  the 
bow  to  fire  on  a retreating  vessel. 

Breech  — The  portion  of  the  gun  abaft 
the  chamber. 

Breech  Block — A mass  of  metal  used 
to  close  breech  of  gun. 

Bridge — A platform  extending  across 
the  deck  above  the  rail  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  officers  in  charge. 

Bulkhead  — Any  partition  separating 
apartments  on  the  same  deck. 

C 

Capstan — A machine  used  on  board  ship 
for  raising  heavy  weights. 

Cartridge — A case  containing  a charge 
of  powder  for  a gun.  Cartridges  for 
great  guns  are  usually  put  up  in  serge 
cloth  bags;  those  for  rapid  firers  are 
put  up  in  copper  cylinders. 

Chamber — That  part  of  the  bore  of  a 
gun  which  receives  the  powder. 

Conning  Tower  — The  armored  tower 
forward  where  the  wheel,  engine  tele- 
graphs, etc.,  are  placed,  and  where  the 
captain  is  supposed  to  go  to  direct  the 
fighting  of  his  ship  in  time  of  action. 
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Convoy— A merchant  fleet  protected  by 
an  armed  force.  The  ships  which  de- 
fend the  merchant  vessels  while  en 
voyage. 

Cross  Trees — The  short  arms  extend- 
ing across  the  top  mast. 

Crown — The  round  up  of  the  deck  from 
the  level  line. 

Crow’s  Nest — A perch  for  a lookout  at 
the  masthead. 

Cruiser — A type  just  below  the  battle- 
ship and  just  above  the  gunboat.  An 
armored  cruiser  has  side  or  vertical 
armor,  and  horizontal  or  deck  armor. 
A protected  cruiser  has  horizontal  or 
deck  armor  only.  An  unprotected 
cruiser  has  no  armor. 


Dead  Lights — Coverings  to  the  side  air 
ports. 

Depth  of  Hold  — The  perpendicular 
height  from  the  top  of  the  ceiling  to  the 
top  of  the  main  deck. 

Dinghey — The  smallest  boat  on  a war 
ship ; also  “ dinghy  ” and  “ dingy.” 

Displacement — The  weight  in  tons  of 
the  volume  of  water  the  hull  of  a ship 
displaces. 

Draught — The  depth  of  the  keel  of  a 
ship  below  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
spelled  also  draft. 


Ensign — The  national  flag.  Also  the 
lowest  grade  of  commissioned  officers 
in  the  navy. 
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False  Keel— A plank  bolted  to  the 
main  keel  so  that  when  a ship  touches 
bottom  the  false  keel  will  be  injured 
and  not  the  main  keel. 

Fathom— A measure  of  six  feet. 

First  Watch— The  watch  from  8 to  12 
midnight. 

Flush  Deck— A deck  from  stem  to  stern 
. without  a break. 

^^^el  forward  end  of  the 

Fore  Orlop— That  part  of  the  ship  next 

forward  of  the  hold  and  undeV  the 
berth  deck. 

Forepeak— The  extreme  forward  hold 
or  the  ship,  where  the  paintroom  and 
other  storerooms  are. 

Frames— The  several  ribs  which  com- 
pose the  frame  of  a ship.  The  floor 
plate  angle  irons  and  reverse  ansrle 
irons  when  completed  form  a rib. 

FuNNEL--The  large  pipe  for  carrying  off 

the  smoke,  called  often  smokestack  or 
smoke  pipe, 

G 


Gangway— A thoroughfare.  The  aper- 
ture  in  the  ship’s  side  where  people 
enter  and  depart,  ^ ^ 

Great  Guns— The  heavy  ordnance  of  a 
ship-all  guns  above  6-inch  calibre  are 
styled  great  guns  ; below  that  guns  are 
now  usually  called  rapid-firers  or  rapid- 
tire  guns.  ^ 

Gun-A  gperic  term  for  the  pieces  com- 
posing the  armament  of  a ship. 
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Gunboat — A small  vessel  usually  under 
2,000  tons  displacement,  with  gun 
power  developed  rather  than  speed  or 
coal  carrying  capacity. 

• H 

Hatch — An  aperture  in  the  deck  more 
than  two  feet  square  ; when  smaller 
they  are  usually  called  rnanholes. 

Hold — The  interior  portion  of  a ship,, 
below  the  lower  deck. 

Howitzer — A short,  light  cannon,  to 
throw  a large  projectile  with  a small 
charge  of  powder. 

K 

Keelson— The  inside  keel  of  the  ship. 

L 

Line  of  Fire — The  line  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  bore  of  a gun  when  fired. 

List — The  lean  to  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

M 

Machine  Guns— Those  in  which  the 
operations  pertaining  to  continuous 
fire  are  automatically  performed  by 
machinery.  Cartridges  are  supplied 
to  the  chamber,  fired,  the  empty  case 
withdrawn  and  a fresh  cartridge  in- 
serted. 

O 

Orlop — The  lowest  deck,  where  the 
cables  and  storerooms  usually  are. 

P 

Pennant — A narrow  flag,  “ coach  whip,” 
hoisted  by  all  vessels  in  commission 
commanded  by  an  officer  not  of  flag 
rank. 
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Platform  Deck— The  upper  part  of 
the  protective  deck. 

Privateer — A private  armed  vessel 
commisioned  by  the  government  in 
time  of  war  to  prey  upon  an  enemy’s 
commerce. 

Protective  Deck— The  armored  deck, 
curved,  protecting  the  vitals  and  ex- 
tending from  the  ram  to  the  stern. 

Q 

Quarter  Deck — The  upper  deck,  abaft 
the  mainmast. 

Quartermaster— In  the  navy  a petty 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  steering 
of  the  ship  and  assists  the  navigator ; 
he  has  charge  of  the  logs,  leads,  colors, 
signal  gear,  etc. 

Quarters — The  stations  of  the  officers 
and  men  at  the  guns  for  working  them 
when  in  action. 

R 

Rave — In  our  navy,  a classification  of 
ships  according  to  displacement  ton- 
nage. Above  5,000  tons,  first  rate ; 
3,000  to  5,000,  second  rate  ; 1,000  to 
3,000,  third  rate ; below  1,000,  fourth 
rate. 

Redoubt — An  armored  space  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ship  protecting  the  turret 
mounts  and  ammunition. 

S. 

Skin— The  inside  or  outside  plating  of 
a ship. 

Small  Arms — Firearms  carried  in  the 
hand. 

Squadron — A detachment  of  vessels  em- 
ployed on  any  service. 
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Squadron  Flying — A squadron  of  ob- 
servation that  cruises  rapidly  from 
place  to  place. 

Spardeck — The  upper  deck  on  which 
the  turrets  are  placed. 

Starboard — The  right-hand  side,  look- 
ing forword. 

Starboard  Strake — The  first  range  of 
plating  in  the  ship’s  bottom  next  the 
keel. 

Stem— The  casting  at  the  fore  end  of  the 
ship;  the  plating  forward  is  made  fast 
to  it. 

Stern — The  whole  after  part  of  the  ship. 

Sternpost— The  aftermost  casting.  It 
receives  the  ends  of  the  plates. 

Strake— One  breadth  of  plating  worked 
from  end  to  end  of  the  ship. 

Sub-Calibre — A term  applied  to  pro- 
jectiles that  are  smaller  than  the  bore 
of  the  gun. 

Superstructure— The  light  structure 
placed  on  the  spar  deck  between  the 
turrets. 

T. 

Top — A platform  of  circular  form  on  a 
mast. 

Trimming  Tanks — Tanks  in  which 
water  ballast  may  be  carried  to  trim 
the  ship. 

Turret — A circular  movable  armore 
chamber  in  which  are  mounted  great 
guns. 

W. 

Waist — That  part  of  the  ship  between 
the  quarterdeck  and  forecastle. 

Wardroom — The  apartments  of  the 
commissioned  officers. 
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The  romantic  history  of  the  conquests  and 
liberation  of  Florida,  Mexico  Guatemala, 
San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  Columbia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  the  Philippines 
and  the  West  Indies. 


The  great  story  of  the  conquest  and  libera- 
tion of  America  from  Spanish  oppression, 
the  chief  facts  of  the  far-reaching  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  appreciate  the  inevitable 
greatness  of  the  United  States  in  shaping  the 
progress  of  the  world. 


“SPAIN  IN  AflERICA.” 


The  Complete  and  Accurate  Historv  of  the 
Conquests  of  Spain  and  the  Liberation 
of  Spanish  America, 

BY 


C.  M.  STEVANS. 
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Price,  Cloth,  - - $,.oo 

DONOHUE,  HENNE8ERRY  & CO., 
Publishers, 


407-429  Dearborn  St., 
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REMEMBER  THE  MAINE 


Signal  fly- 
ing at  the 
masthead  of 
the  Olympia 
at  the  battle 
of  Manilla, to 
be  displayed 
whenever 
the  enemy  is 
te 
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